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A FEW WORDS ON PARODY. 

There is a popular notion that it is easy to 
excel in the art of Parody. As a matter of 
fact, the writing of Parody is one of the 
hardest things in the world to do — properly. 
Parody certainly lies on the lower level of 
art. The parodist is not a maker at all. He 
is a parasite. Any one can write what will 
roughly sound as an imitation of a _ well 
known poem, but a good parody is rarer than 
a good poem. 

Unlike the writer of vers de société, who 
must never raise a hearty laugh, but just a 
smile, a shrug of the shoulders, a lifting of 
the eyebrows, the parodist must raise as 
loud a laugh as he can ; but he must remem- 
ber that, had he not got access to a better 
garment than what he is wearing, his work 


would be of no value. We laugh at a paro- 
dist, but there is a twinge of regret that we 
shall remember his parody when we again 
look at the work of the master he has paro- 
died. Our pleasure in his work is apt to con- 
ceal the pleasure in the other’s work. If we 
enjoy the parody, some charm in the original 
work is lost. 

Still, a parodist should deepen our respect 
for his victim, even as he raises a laugh at 
his expense. His immediate end is 
ment, verbal contrast. His first function 1s 
to exaggerate obvious peculiarities, and to 
twist them to new and surprising results of 
his own. Parody is, in fact, a defence against 
mannerisms and _ oddities. The parodist 
points out the victim’s mannerisms and idio- 
syncrasies without comment. All criticism is 
avoided. That is left to the reader. 

The mere imitation of externals, however, 
is not enough. The aim of the parodist 
should be not so much to ridicule the man- 
ners of his victim as to put his subject's 
modes of thought in a ridiculous light. It 
requires a far higher art to put the victim's 
modes of thought in a ridiculous light, to 
caricature a mental attitude, than to  bur- 
lesque a mere style. 

All coarseness, vulgarity, and _ bitterness 
should be avoided. The humor must not de- 
generate into buffoonery. Parody should 
criticise, amuse, not disfigure or debase. The 
motto of the parodist should be rather 
suaviter in modo than fortiter in re. 

A good verse parody must be a good poem 
in itself, both humorous and clever, and be 
more so by reason of a sly side glance at, or 
reminiscence of, another poem. The subject 
must be in contrast to that of the original, 
and light subjects must be substituted for 


amuse- 
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serious subjects. And, of course, a sense of 
spontaneity must be maintained so far as 
possible. The rhymes should be, if not the 
same, yet similar. A parody should follow 
the original closely. 

Many writers have parodied themselves. 
W. S. Gilbert, for instance, parodied his 
beautiful play of “ The Wicked World,” call- 
ing the caricature, “The Happy Land,” and 
both had enormous success. 


To the parodist, then, I say : Make. your 
parody such that the poet himself will laugh 
over it, and wish to make your acquaintance. 
Finally, remember that humor of the truest 
quality rests on the foundation of belief in 
something better than it seems, and its 
laugh is a sad laugh at the awkward contrast 
between man as he is and man as he might 


be. La Touche Hancock. 
New Yore, N. Y. 





A LITERARY STOCK-KEEPING SYSTEM. 


A writer secures his raw material from 
many sources and it comes to him in many 
forms. By far the larger part of it must lie 
some time in the shop before it is finally 
worked up into finished manuscripts, and 
the keeping track of it and knowing where 
to lay hands on it when wanted is one im- 
portant part of the writer’s work. A factory 
without a carefully arranged and completely 
catalogued stock-room would soon go on the 
rocks ; and if it is a factory which turns out 
“stuff” for publishers, it is all the more in 
need of a well-kept stock-room. 

I have been writing for more than twenty 
years, and in that time I have learned how 
exasperating it is to know that the very bit 
of description, or whimsical speech, or local 
color, or snappy epigram, or bit of informa- 
tion that I need is somewhere about the 
study where I cannot find it. In twenty 
years of such exasperation I have worked 
out a scheme that takes care of everything 
almost automatically. The nearer automatic 
anything is the better it suits the average 
writer's mind. 

The heart and brains of the system is a 
card file. It is backed up by a larger file, 
an ordinary commercial letter-file which holds 
numbered folders instead of alphabetically 
indexed ones. The cards are the three-by- 
five-inch size. Four by six inches would be 
better, because they will hold more material. 
A bunch of these cards in a leather holder 
is always in my pocket. Any ordinary mem- 


orandum can be written directly on the card. 
If it needs expanding, I write it out more 
fully in a good-sized note-book and note the 
page of the book on the card. References to 
material contained in books are noted on 
the card, giving name of volume and author 
and page-number. Whatever can be written 
on the card itself is written there, and the 
card is filed directly. If the card will not 
contain the memorandum, it is written in the 
note-book and the card carries a few catch- 
words to indicate the scope of the material 
and the page in the note-book. 

My card file has two drawers. One con- 
tains an alphabetical index of forty divi- 
sions. This is the subject index. Informa- 
tion, ideas, quotations, bearing upon any 
subject are filed under the proper alpha- 
betical heading. This is an exceedingly 
valuable part of my stock-room, for I am a 
public speaker as well as a writer and it is 
from this file that much of the material for 
speech, lecture, address, or oration is drawn. 

This seems a good time for me to make a 
confession which may prove a hint worth 
while to some one. I seldom prepare a pub- 
lic address without writing out at least a 
part of it as an essay or article. This ma- 
terial is afterward given a wider circulation 
in the periodicals than I can give it from 
the platform. I thus double the effectiveness 
of it — and the revenue from it. 

The other drawer is my fiction-stock. It 
contains an index with these headings : Plot, 
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Character, Incident, Children, Animals, 
Nature, Themes, Humor, Speeches, Miscel- 
laneous. Under the last is filed everything 
that will not fit anywhere else. There is 
also a third index in the second drawer, 
bearing the names of the books of the Bible. 
This takes care of an immense amount of 
material which no writer, and certainly no 
public speaker, can afford to neglect. 

The large file contains one hundred folders, 
numbered consecutively and divided into tens 
by tabbed guides. Manuscripts, magazine 
articles, large clippings, and other papers are 
placed in these folders. The material on 
each subject is kept together in one folder. 
There may be more than one subject in a 
folder until it becomes crowded, when one 
or more subjects are transferred to an- 
other folder. The subject is written on a 
card, the number of the folder is noted on 
the card also, and the card is filed in the 
proper index. Small clippings and the like 
are pasted on a sheet of manila paper the 
size of a letter-head — 8 1-2 by 11 inches — 
and filed in the folder and indexed in the 
same way. No attention is paid to the order 
in which subjects are filed. I began at the 


front of the file with folder No. 1 and worked 
back as the folders filled. The numbers 
identify the folders, and the cards are filed 
alphabetically or in the fiction file so as to 
be readily found. When the card is found, 
everything is found. 

The chief advantages of such a system as 


this are : Flexibility — it will take care of 
anything — indefinite expansibility, and ac- 
cessibility. If I am looking up material on 


a certain subject, say Politics, I go to the 
right-hand drawer of my card-file and look 
through the cards filed in the Po division. 
There I find everything I have on the subject, 
whether it is in the books on my shelves, in 
my note-books, in magazine articles, or my 
own productions in manuscript. The card 
either contains the material itself or tells me 
where to find it. Then, with a folder from 
the large file, the books named on the card, 
and the proper note-books stacked on my 
desk, the factory can get busy on the order. 
I like to have my material where I can 
reach out and get it, and when it is all on 
a handful of cards, what could be easier ? 
C. DuFay Robertson. 


Homes, II. 





COMMON ERRORS IN 


If newspaper writers who refer to the 
Olympic games as “the Olympiad” will look 
in the dictionary, they will find that the 
Olympiad was the interval of four years be- 
tween two successive celebrations of the 


Olympic games, by which intervals the an- 
cient Greeks reckoned time. 

Those who say “Many a mickle makes a 
muckle” think that “mickle” means “ little” 
and “muckle” means “much,” but as a mat- 
ter of fact “mickle” never means anything 


’ 


but “much” and “ muckle” is only a dialectic 
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variation of “mickle.” “Pickle” in Scotland 
means “little,” and the proverb there is either 
“Mony a pickle makes a 
“Mony a little makes 
country the dividends 
cent-store corporations 
nickel makes a muckle. 

By official decision of the new Secretary of 
Agriculture, “ Hereafter it will be ‘milk cow.’ 
instead of ‘milch cow.’” 

Edward B. Hughes. 


muckle,” or 
a muckle.” In this 
of the five-and-ten- 
show that many a 


CamBripGe, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tue WRriTeER. Readers otf the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


“How large is my vocabulary?” a writer 
may ask himself. It has been asserted that 
the number of words generally used by the 








average man of intelligence with an average 
education is not greater than five thousand 
and probably not so great as that. Some years 
ago a writer in the Chautauquan said: “Ir 
is estimated that an English farmhand has a 
vocabulary limited to 300 words. An Ameri- 
can workman who reads the newspapers may 
command from 700 to 1,000 words. Five 
thousand is a large number, even for an edu- 
cated reader or speaker.” According to one 
authority the average novelist uses only 
about two thousand words. Professor 
Northup of Cornell says the number of 
words found in old English literature does 
not exceed 30,000. Milton used 8,000 words 
in “ Paradise Lost,” and Shakespere in all his 
works used 15,000 words, by actual count. 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, who is very proud of 
his vocabulary, says: “Many people use 
only eight hundred words. I employ 15,000, 
many taken from old books.” Petrocchi’s 
big Italian dictionary contains about 140,000 
words. Samuel Johnson’s dictionary, the 
first really great dictionary of the English 
language, published in 1847, defines 50,000 
words. Noah Webster's dictionary, pub- 
lished in 1828 in two volumes, contained 160,- 
ooo words. The latest English dictionaries 
contain nearly 500,000 words. It is said that 
the growth of the English language is at the 
rate of 5,000 words a year. Rudyard Kip- 
ling, who has a very large vocabulary of un- 
usual words, has told us that one of his 
amusements is studying the dictionary. While 
the dictionary growth of English may be 2: 
the rate of 5,000 words a year, it is not nec- 
essary for anybody to struggle to keep up 
with it. The ordinary citizen does not need 
to add to his vocabulary such words as 
hemiptera, kinetic, peneplain, bipectinate, and 
mitosis. Nor should the average writer 
imitate the affectation of R. Campbell 
Thompson, who in his book of travel remini- 
scences, “A Pilgrim’s Script,’ speaks of a 
film of gray light “engrailing” the dog-tooth 
hills ; of little boys who swim below the 
“staithe’; of ‘“hyperansteric” poverty; of 
humanity which “swinked” at toil ; of “the 
amphibologies of gramophones”; of “the 
stithy of Hephaestus”; of “this great whoo- 
bub”; of “coobidy houses made of a shaw! 
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on chairs”; and of “a theologomachy for- 
sooth at Sabbatkethysia.” Writers, as a 
rule, should not invent words or go out of 
their way to use unusual words discovered in 
searching the big dictionary. On the other 
hand, they need to keep up with the practical 
growth of the language. For instance, the 
war added a large number of words to the 
vocabulary of common speech, with which 
intelligent persons are expected to be fami- 
liar. 


. 
. * 


Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly thinks that the esti- 
mates made of the size of the vocabulary of 
the average man have been much too small. 
“There is no doubt in my mind,” he says, 
“that at some time in every one’s life one’s 
vocabulary reaches the limit of 600 words. 
In my judgment the speaker at an educational 
meeting who said that ‘the best educated 
person in this room does not use more than 
six or seven hundred words’ and then added 
that ‘an ignorant man would not use more 
than three or four hundred,’ may have stated 
the case upon an age basis as well as upon an 
occupation basis. To me both estimates ap- 
pear ludicrously low, but then much depends 
upon what is intended when one says a per- 
son ‘will not use’ more than so many words. 
No man uses all the words he knows every 
day in his life. He has no occasion to use 
them and, therefore, such a statement as this 
was either made to mislead or without a 
complete knowledge of the facts.” In his 
book, “Essentials of English Speech,” Dr. 
Vizetelly, after quoting Dr. Joseph Jacobs as 
saying that the average well-educated Ameri- 
can or Englishman can control from 30,000 to 
35,000 words, goes on to say : “If an individ- 
ual has a vocabulary of 10,000 primitive words, 
it is a simple matter for him to increase his 
stock of words by the use of prefixes and 
suffixes. From four to six derivatives may 
be formed by the use of these from nearly 
every primitive word. . . . If proper names 
be added to either of these totals ( 40,000 or 
60,000 ) they might yield a total of 50,000 
to 70,000 terms... . The foregoing facts 
seem to warrant these general conclu- 
sions : Every well-read person of fair ability 
and education will be able to define or to un- 
derstand as used, nearly or quite, perhaps 








more than, 50,000 words. . And the same per- 
son in conversation and writing will com- 
mand not fewer than 15,000 to 20,000, and 
can add 5,000 to 10,000 to these numbers if 
he be literarily inclined. The plain people, es 
Lincoln liked to call them, use or read under- 
standingly from 8,000 to 10,000 words ac- 
cording to their general intelligence and con- 
versational power, while a person who can- 
not read, but who has a good degree of na- 
tive mental ability, will command about 5,000 
words.” 
- ss - 

For those who wish to get some idea as to 
how many words they use Professor Terman 
has made a list of one hundred words on the 
theory that any one’s working vocabulary is 
180 times as large as the number of words in 
the list that he can define — for instance the 
ability to define seventy-five words in the list 
indicates possession of a working vocabulary 
of 13,500 words. Here is the list : — 

Orange, bonfire, roar, gown, tap, 
scorch, puddle, envelop, straw, rule, haste, 
afloat, eyelash, copper, health, purse, 
guitar, mellow, pork, impolite, plumbing, 
outward, lecture, dungeon, southern, no- 
ticeable, muzzle, quake, civil, treasury, 
reception, ramble, skill, misuse, insure, 
stave, regard, nerve, crunch, juggler, 
majesty, brunette, snip, apish, sportive, 
hysterics, Mass, repose, shrewd, forfeit, 
peculiarity, coinage, mosaic, bewail, dis- 
proportionate, dilapidated, charter, con- 
scientious, avarice, artless, priceless, 
swaddle, tolerate, gelatinous, depredation, 
promontory, frustrate, milksop, philan- 
thropy, irony, lotus, drabble, harpy, em- 
body, infuse, flaunt, declivity, fen, ochre, 
exaltation, incrustation, laity, selectman, 
sapient, retroactive, achromatic, am- 
bergris, casuistry, paleology, perfunctory, 
precipitancy, theosophy, piscatorial, su- 
dorific, parterre, homunculus, cameo, 
shagreen, limpet, complot. 

* ™ ~ 

Paper for THE WRITER that used to cost 
four cents a pound costs now twenty-two 
cents a pound. There’s a problem. What's 


the answer ? W. H. H. 


THE NOBEL PRIZES. 


The Nobel Prize for literature for this 
year has been awarded to Jacinto Benavente, 
the Spanish dramatist, the second Spanish 
playwright to receive the Nobel Literature 
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Prize. The prize for literature has gone 
four times to Germany, three times to 
France, twice to Sweden, twice to Denmark, 
twice to Spain, once to Poland, Italy, Bel- 
gium, India, and England. 


The complete list of the prize winners in 
literature is :— 

1901—Sully Prudhomme. 

1902——Theodor Mommsen 

1903—Bjoernstjerne Bjoernson 

1904—Frederic Mistral and Jose Echegaray. 
1905—Henryk Sienkiewicz. 

1906—Giouse Carducci. 

1907—Rudyard Kipling. 

1908—Rudolf Eucken. 

19090—Selma Lageridf. 

1910—Paul Heyse. 

1911—Maurice Maeterlinck. 

1912—Gerhart Hauptmann. 

1913—Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 

1914—(Not awarded.) 

1915—Romain Rolland. 

1916—Werner von Heidenstam. 

1917—Karl Gjellerup and Henrik Pontoppidan. 


1920—Jacinto Benavente. 





The literature prizes for 1918 and 1919 
have not been award~-1. 
LITERARY SHOP TALK. 
[This department is open to readers of Tue 


Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 

American Khakiland went out of business 
with a reasonably clean record, every out- 
standing bill being paid. American Khaki- 
land made one great mistake ; it tried to help 
amateur writers. During the first two 
months of the magazine’s existence I wrote 
more than one hundred letters, with what 1 
thought were helpful suggestions for young 
writers in correction of their manuscripts. 
Nearly half of these replied in the most in- 
dignant vein,.saying that editors were pre- 
sumptuous in making suggestions. The adver- 
tising which we did with you was certainly 
productive of splendid results, as much of 
the better material which went into our mag- 
azine came from your readers. 

Seattie, Wash. W. W. Woodbridge. 





One of the first things the beginner runs 
up against in the course of naval strategy at 


the Naval College is the rule that the date 
must be written, for instance, “19 December, 
1919,” and not “ December 19, 1919.” Would 
it not be better to write and speak all dates 
this way, thus avoiding mistakes or misun- 
derstandings from the use of such combina- 
tions as December 19; December, ’19; De- 
’19; and December 10, 1919? 
combination and repetition of figures 
such as December 19, 1919, occurs twelve 
times every one hundred and one years. 
Having had it twelve times last year, we 
shall not have it again until January 20, 2020. 
Let us hope that by that time we shall be 
all writing our dates 20 January, 1920, etc. 
This is the custorh in French and Spanish. 
If the figures before the name of the month 
always stood for the date of the month and 
those after it for the date of the year, there 
would be no misunderstanding of any of our 
notes and jottings. As it is now, nobody 
knows whether “3-5-20” means March 5, 
1920, or May 3, 1920. Under the rule sug- 
gested, in speaking dates “December, 19” 
would mean the month of December in the 
year 1919, and “19 December” would mean 
the nineteenth day of the month. I am 
pleased to observe that the practice of writ- 
ing dates in the way I suggest is growing. I 
have recently read a book on The War in 
which all dates were written in the way which 
I hope will eventually be the recognized 
practice of all English-speaking people. 
Gilbert P. Chase, Commander, U. S. N. 


Boonton, N. J. 


“ 


cember 19, 


The 


I should like to get the opinions of experi- 
enced writers on the pros and cons of pub- 
lishing a novel anonymously, or under a pen 
name, or under one’s own name. I have my- 
self such strong views on both sides of the 
question that I cannot decide which way is 
best. Does the advertising value of a real 
name, for example, affording material for 
press puffs, photographs, and so forth, boost- 
ing sales, surpass — or is it less than — the 
advertising and curiosity-provoking anonym- 
ity — provided the book is of real inge- 
nuity and distinction, and the work of a new 
writer, having as yet no name with a dis- 
tinct publicity value? Also, do those who 
are experienced think that the social advan- 
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tages of real value coming to the writer of a 
really distinctive work offset all the hector- 
ing, nagging, little attentions which are also 
sure to come? What do readers of THE 
WRITER think ? M. M. B. 





Giving the typewriter a gasoline bath, as 
somebody recommends, is dangerous. Gaso- 
line is good to use for cleaning type, al- 
though not so good as alcohol, but it is 
damaging to many typewriter parts, espe- 
cially to the rubber cylinder. A. R. W. 





In order to get the best wear out of a 
typewriter ribbon it should always be turned 
when the impressions b2gin to become faint. 
The ink on the side of the ribbon next to 
the paper always wears off more quickly 
than on the side facing the type, and the rib- 
bon, when turned for the first time, gives 
impressions almost as fresh as a new one. 
The ribbon can be turned without removing 
it from the spools by winding it all on one 
spool, unpinning the end on the other spool, 
turning the ribbon over, and running it back 
by turning the ribbon crank. On some ma- 
chines the ribbon can be turned without 
touching the spools or touching the vibra- 
tor. 6 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 








{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 





Telling Tales (New York) is in the 
market for novelettes, of from 16,000 to 18,- 
000 words ; stories, of from 2,000 to 6,000 
words ; one-act plays ; prose-fillers, of from 
600 to 700 words ; verse, and epigrams. The 
editors do not want prohibition stories — that 
is, stories dealing with the hunt for moon- 
shine stills, the evasion of the prohibition 
laws, or anything along similar lines. They 
do not want sex stories or war stories, and 
they do not use jokes, special articles, or chil- 
dren's stories. They prefer an American 
setting and modern characters, but they do 
not bar occult or psychological tales, and they 


do not insist on the happy ending — a touch 
of horror being permissible. All manu- 
scripts must be typewritten. The editors try 
to give a decision within ten days, and they 
pay on acceptance. 





Munsey’s Magazine (New York) just 
now requires some short fiction from writers 
who have a sense of humor. 





Young’s Magazine (New York) has 
long been identified with the racy story of 
love, intrigue, passion, and jealousy — the 
mightiest mainsprings of human action — but 
the editors do not seek or buy the story that 
is told for the purpose of introducing any- 
thing questionable or simply “spicy.” They- 
cannot sometimes resist the story of delicately- 
fragrant love and pure romance, tenderness, 
and sacrifice ; and they are avidly buying 
everything that comes their way, if it con- 
forms to type — novelette, short story, filler 
— and their decisions are prompt. 


~ 
‘ 


Town Topics (New York) is always in 
need of good short stories, not exceeding 300 
words in length. It can also use some good 
skits and poems, preferably of the light, 
satirical kind. 





~ai 


The People’s Home Journal ( New York ) 
needs right now stories of about 4,500 words 
— rather under 4,500 words than over ; also 
30,000-word stories suitable for two-part 
serials. These must not be merely character 
stories, but should have a good tense plot, 
and may treat of mystery, adventure, love, 
but not of tuberculosis, drugs, or insanity. 
The good, clean, live love story of young 
love is always in demand. 








The chief need of the Youth’s Companion 


(Boston) at present is good stories for 
girls, both short stories and serials. 





The avowed object of Forest and Stream 
(New York) is to promote a healthful in- 
terest in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate 
a refined taste for natural objects, and the 
editor is always glad to consider anything on 
outdoor subjects, particularly those of an in- 
formative character, although the journal is 
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not in any particular need of manuscripts at 
present. 





Art and Archaeology (Washington) — 
which absorbed Art and Life in June — is in 
the market for anything up to date in the 
field of art and archaeology. 





The Photo-Era (Boston) would like 
some purely photographic articles, written by 
known experts. 


Monthly ( Des 
with strong 


The People’s Popular 
Moines ) wants some serials, 
plot and a wholesome human interest, of 
from three to four instalments. some boy 
stories, and some articles featuring community 
activities. The magazine is running a con- 
test, limited to 300 words, to close September 





1o, on “What Unusual Thing Has Your 
Community Done?” 

The New York Central Lines Magazine 
(New York) is in the market for some 


general articles and some serious verse. 





Field and Stream ( New York) is pretty 
well stocked with manuscripts at the present 
time, and the magazine is not in the market 
for any special type of article or story. The 
editors are always on the look-out, however, 
for good, live, outdoor stories or articles, 
illustrated with live action photographs. 


Capper’s Farmer, of which Henry Hatch, 
of Gridley, Kansas; is now the editor, is al- 
ways in the market for the good things that 
concern farming in the mid-west section of 
the country. Each issue contains from six 
to ten feature pages, laying special stress on 
the business side of farming, although odd 
and interesting features are always con- 
sidered. These must be “top notch” mat- 
ter, accompanied by good photographs. Each 
issue also has departments devoted to dairy- 
ing, poultry keeping, the orchard and gar- 
den, livestock, and farm machinery, and for 
these brief articles that are to the point, 
and run from 100 to 300 words, are desired, 
quality always being preferred. The “ Ques- 
tion Box,” where prizes are offered each 


month for the best 
asked, is a_ regular 
Farmer. 


answers to questions 
feature of Capper's 


The Parisienne (New York) wants some 
romances with a foreign setting, swift ac- 
tion, a unique plot, and a surprise ending. 





The Saturday Review (Chicago) wants 
one or two good serials and several good 
short stories of plot and action. Also some 
illustrated informative articles. 





Aladdin’s Weekly (Bay City, Michigan ) 
is interested in stories, articles, and photo- 
graphs in any way relating to home-building 
propositions. 





T. Fisher Unwin, the London publisher, 
continues to add volumes to his First Novel 
Library, the series founded for the purpose 
of encouraging young writers. 


The Peters Manufacturing Company. 4109 
Park avenue, New York, will pay ten dollars 
each for rhymes which they accept for adver- 
tising their white Reignskin cloth. 





News Letter wants 
Western fiction, with 


The San Francisco 
some short, “breezy” 
good plots. 





The editor of the Detroit Saturday Night 
that an item (not published in Tue 
WRITER) to the effect that the Saturday 
Night is in the market for an assortment of 
literature is flooding the office with manu- 
scripts, which are not wanted, and which it 
is a good deal of trouble to return. 


The first issue of the Psychic Research 
Quarterly has just appeared in London. 


says 





The Review ( New York ) has changed its 
title to the Weekly Review. 





Wohelo is now  Everygirl’s Magazine 
(New York). The August and September 
numbers will be omitted, and hereafter there 
will be ten issues a year instead of twelve 





Notion Trade Topics has been bought by 
the Haire Publishing Company, New York, 
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and was consolidated with the Notion and 
Novelty Review with the June issue. 





The Electrical Experimenter has changed 
its name to Science and Invention ( New 
York ). 


The Argosy and the All-Story Weekly 
( New York ) have been combined, beginning 
with the issue for July 24. 





Navy Life (Norfolk, Va.) has discon- 
tinued publication. 





The Photo-Graphic Art ( New York) has 
ceased publication. ' 


The Photographic News ( New York ) has 
suspended publication. 


Letters addressed to the Patriot, 2745 
Broadway, New York, are returned by the 
postoffice. 


The Manufacturers Record ( Baltimore ) 
is not in the market for manuscripts of any 
sort from unknown writers. 





The National Magazine ( Boston) is not 
in the market for manuscripts at the present 
time. 





The Pathfinder ( Washington ) has more 
manuscripts than it can use just now, but 
later may need some fiction. 





Mileage ( Chicago) is not in the market 
for manuscripts at present. 





A new scenario field is opened to authors 
through the organization of the International 
Church Film Corporation of New York, 
which will produce films exclusively for 
churches and entirely from the church’s point 
of view. The corporation is in the market 
for ideas of an elevating and altruistic type. 
Dramas and comedies will be produced, and 
there is a particular field for true stories 
of church accomplishment in civic, commun- 
ity, and social life. Dramatizations of Bible 
stories linked with modern applications also 
are desired. The scenarios should be limited 
to one reel in most cases, although dramas 


of two reels are acceptable. Scenarios need 
not be done in continuity form, but clear and 
detailed stories are required. Manuscripts 
should be sent to: Editorial Department, 
International Church Film Corporation, 920 
Broadway, New York City. 





The proprietors of the London Bookman 
offer a prize of 250 guineas ($1,000) for 
the best first novel — that is a novel by a 
writer who has never before had a work of 
fiction (other than a volume of short 
stories ) published in book form. Manu- 
scripts must be accompanied by a form letter 
( provided by the Bookman ) filled out and 
signed, and must not have been previously 
published in any form whatever. Transla- 
tions and adaptations from foreign writers 
are excluded. Manuscripts must be type- 
written on one side of the paper, and must 
bear on the title page the name and address 
of the author. The word “Competition” 
should be written at the top right-hand corner 
of the title page, and also on the outside 
wrapper. Each competitor must enclose 
stamps, international coupons, or a money 
order of sufficient value to pay return post- 
age. No author may submit more than two 
books, and the winner must agree to cede to 
the Bookman all rights of every kind in the 
prize-winning novel. Manuscripts must not 
contain more than 100,000 words, and it is 
preferred that they should contain between 
70,000 and 90,000 words. Manuscripts must 
be received by the editor of the Bookman, 
St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, 
E. C. 4, England, by December 30, 1920. 





The Photoplay Magazine (New York) 
will accept twenty-four short stories for 
publication during 1921, and the publishers 
offer prizes of $5,000, $2,500, $1,000, and 
$500, and twenty prizes of $250 each. All 
accepted stories will be paid for at the $250 
rate immediately on acceptance, and the four 
stories adjudged prize winners will be selected 
in November, 1921, and the balance of the 
prize money will be paid on Christmas Eve, 
1921. The stories must be of unusual 
strength, and may deal with love and 
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romance, married life, adventure, mystery, 
or humor. The element of the photo- 
play is not to be considered, and- the Photo- 
play Magazine reserves no rights be- 
yond single publication ; book, play, and 
photoplay rights being retained by the author. 
All manuscripts must be typewritten, with 
double space, and must be clean, careful copy. 
They must be mailed flat or folded, and a 
stamped and addressed envelope should be 
enclosed. Manuscripts should be 
to the Editor, Photoplay Magazine, 
Forty-fifth street, New York. 


addressed 
25 West 


-J 


The proposed subjects for the 1921 prizes 
offered by Hart, Schaffner, & Marx for the 
four best studies in the economic field are: 
(1) The Economic Effects of the Accumula- 
tion of Gold by the United States during the 
European War, (2) A study of the Policy 
of the Federal Reserve Board during the 
War, (3) The course of Foreign Exchange 
between the United States and Neutral 
Countries during the War and the period of 
readjustment, (4) The Probable Future of 
the Skilled Artisan, (5) The Effect of the 
European War on the Export Trade of Great 
Britain, and (6) The Development of the 
World’s Production of Meat. 
years, competitors are not 


As in former 
confined to the 
topics suggested, but any other subject chosen 
must be approved by the committee. Prizes 
of $1,000 and $500 are offered in Class A, 
which includes all Americans without re- 
striction, and prizes of $300 and $200 are of- 
fered in Class B, which includes only those 
who, at the time the papers are sent in, are 
undergraduates of any American college. 
The committee reserves the right to award 
the prizes offered in Class A to undergrad- 
uates in Class B, if the merits of the papers 
demand it. The committee also reserves the 
privilege of dividing the prizes, if expedient. 
The winner of a prize shall not receive the 
amount designated until he has prepared the 
manuscript for the printer to the satisfaction 
of the committee. The ownership of the 
copyright of successful studies will vest in 
the donors, and it is expected that, without 
precluding the use of these papers as theses 
for higher degrees, they will cause them to 


be issued in some permanent form. Com- 


petitors are advised that the studies should 
be thorough, expressed in good English, and, 
although not limited as to length, they should 
not be needlessly expanded. They should 
be inscribed with an assumed name and the 
class in which they are presented, and ac- 
companied by a sealed envelope giving the 
real name and address of the competitor. 
In the case of Class B, the sealed envelope 
should contain the name of the institution in 
which the competitor is studying. The 
papers should be sent on or before June 21, 
1921, to J. Laurence Laughlin, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


John Long, the London publisher, is offer- 
ing a prize of £500 for the best first novel. 
Competitors should secure particulars of the 
competition before forwarding manuscripts. 


The People’s Magazine (New York) will 
start a monthly feature in the October num- 
ber, to be entitled the “Extra-Money” de- 
partment, and the opening article of the 
series is about a clerk who was recently of- 
fered one million dollars for a device that he 
whipped into shape in his spare time to make 
a little extra money. The publishers want 
articles giving accounts of methods by which 
such money has been made, and they offer 
prizes of $30, $20, and $10, for the best 500- 
word letters received by October 15. Arti- 
cles of merit which do not gain a prize may 
be purchased at the rate of two cents a word, 
and the publishers offer a market for such 
articles so long as the “Extra-Money” de- 
partment is continued. They will particularly 
welcome-articles, both for the contests or in 
these subsequent contributions, which are 
illustrated with photographs of the persons 
about whom the articles are written, or 
which illustrate the devices in the case of in- 
ventions, etc. 


The National Federation of Music Clubs 
offers the Carrie Jacobs Bond prize of $5,000 
for the best oratorio, “The Apocalypse,” 
submitted by a citizen of the United States 
between October 1 and November I, 1920, to 
Ella May Smith, 60 Jefferson avenue, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, chairman of the American Music 
from whom particulars of the 
obtained. The Federa- 


Committee, 


compet.tion may be 
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tion also offers prizes of $150 for solo for 
violin ; $100 for solo for organ ; $100 for 
solo for ’cello ; the Custer prize for a song 
by a woman member of the Federation ; and 


$100 for chorus for unchanged children’s 
voices, 


The Matinee Musical Club, of Philadelphia, 
offers a prize of $100 to American composers 
for an instrumental ensemble for organ, 
violin, harp, and ’cello, not less than ten nor 
more than fifteen minutes in length of per- 
formance. Compositions must be submitted 
anonymously, bearing some mark, which, 
with the name and address of the composer, 
is to be enclosed in a separate envelope. The 
contest will close November 1, 1921, and the 
Club reserves the right to withhold the prize 
if none of the compositions are deemed of 
sufficient merit. 


The time of the Philadelphia Mendelssohn 
contest for a prize of $100 offered for the 
best eight-part capella chorus of large calibre 
has been extended to September 1. Particu- 
lars may be obtained from G. U. Malpass, 
6711 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


The Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation announces the establishment of three 
“Roosevelt Scholarships,” with values of 
$1,000, $750, and $500, to be awarded annu- 
ally for the best essays on the life of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt written by young people. 
The headquarters of the Association are at 
1 Fifty-seventh street, New York. 


The Eastman Kodak Company again offers 
$500 in prizes in a photographic competition. 
The competition will close September 1, and 
the terms are the same as those for last 
month’s competition, excepting that the pic- 
tures offered must have been made prior to 
June 15. Circular giving full details can be 
obtained by addressing the Advertising De- 
partment, Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


Granville Kleiser has awarded the two 
prizes of $50 each that he offered, one for 
the best list of twenty-five selected sentences 
to Mrs. A. C. Lewis, of Salt Lake City, and 
the other for the best list of twenty-five se- 








lected similes to Mrs, Henry S. Stice, of 
Springfield, Illinois. Hundreds of manu- 


scripts were received from all parts of the 
country. 


The prize of $250 offered by Edwin Franko 
Goldman, conductor of the Goldman Concert 
Band and the Columbia University concerts, 
for a new and original work for band has 
been awarded to Carl Busch, conductor of 
the Kansas City symphony orchestra, for “A 
Chant from the Great Plains.” More thar 
two hundred compositions were submitted. 
Mr. Goldman announces that the prize will 
be made an annual feature connected with 
the band concerts at Columbia University. 


Prize offers still open :— 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the best Ameri- 
can novel published this year, $1,000 ; for the best 
play performed in New York, $1,000; for the best 
book of the year on United States history, $1,000 ; 
for the best American biography, $1,000. Also, 
Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3,500 and a 
$500-medal, and three traveling scholarships having 
a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually under 
the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. Particulars 
in April Writer. 

Prizes of $3,000 offered by Physical Culture ( New 
York ) for the best novel, to be published as a serial, 
received before October 1, 1920. Particulars in 
August WRITER. 

National Kindergarten Association prizes for 
original contributions on the subject of Joan of Are, 
open only to kindergarten teachers of the United 
States. Competition closes September 1. Particu- 
lars in June WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $6,000 offered by the Lega 
Musicale Italiana, 128 West Forty-ninth street, New 
York, for the two best operas. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 

300k prizes ranging from $100 to $5 offered by 
the Houghton Mifflin Company for the best eight- 
line poems on “ Mary Marie” submitted by Sep- 
tember 1. Particulars in June WRriTeER. 

Prizes of $100 offered by the People’s Philharmonic 
Choir of Boston for the best musical composition 
submitted by October 1. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 

O. Henry Memorial Prizes of $500 and $250 of- 
fered by the Society of Arts and Sciences, for the 
best short stories published in America in 1920. 
Particulars in June WRriTER. 

Second Physical Culture six-months’ photo prize 
contest — $100 for the best photograph received be- 
fore November and five dollars for the best photo- 
graph each month. Particulars in April Writer. 

Prize of $500 offered by Oliver Morosco for the 
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best play written before October 1 by a past or pres- 
ent member of Professor Baker’s courses in play- 
writing at Radcliffe and MUHarvard. Particulars in 
April Writer. 

Two prizes, each of $200, offered by the American 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
a@ monograph on American history, and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize for a monograph on the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Particulars in April 
WRITER. 

Prize of $2,000 for the best essay on “ The Con- 
trol of Foreign Relations of the United States: 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities of 
the President, of the Senate and the House, and of 
the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice,” offered 
by the American Philosophical Society. Competi- 
tion to close December 31, 1920. Particulars in July 
Writer. 

National Municipal League prize of $250 for the 
best essay on a subject connected with Municipal 
Government, contest closing September 15, 1920. 
Particulars in February Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris for the two best essays on 
“ Tolerance in Economics, Religion, and Politics.” 
Particulars in February Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshaw Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to f£100, offered annually by the 
British Academy. Particulars in May Writer 


E. A. Karlsen prizes of $1,000 and $s00 for the 
most meritorious papers on the subject, “ What Can 
a Man Afford,” announced by the American 


Economic Association, to be submitted by October 
31. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prizes amounting to £550 offered by C. J. Degaris, 
Victoria, Australia, for the best Australian novel 
submitted by September 30. Particulars in May 
WRITER. 

Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 
published in 1920 by the London publisher, Her- 
bert Jenkins. Particulars in October Writer. 

Hawthornden prize of £100 for the best work of 
imaginative literature in English prose or poetry, 
published during the previous twelve months. Par- 
ticulars in September Writer. 

Prizes of $150 and $100 offered by the Poetry 
Society of America annually for the best poems 
read at the monthly meetings of the Society. Par- 
ticulars in January Writer. 

Prizes of $1,000 and $500 offered by the New York 
Symphony Society for the best symphonic works for 
orchestra. Competition will close October 1. Par- 
ticulars in May Writer. 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best work 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 


ing with that for September — $200 for a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 


author, without limitation 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song 
“ Bright College Years,”’ offered by the Yale class 
of 1899. Particulars in April 


Prizes of $400 and $200 offered by 


Club, for the best compositions for women’s voices 
submitted by November 1. Particulars in April 
WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Bos- 
ton) for photographs, in an advanced competition 
and a beginner’s competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each 
day. Particulars in May Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine, formerly Wohelo, 
( New York) for stories, short poems, and essays, 
written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in» October 
WRITER. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


THe Lure or tHe Pen. By Flora Klickmann. 305 
pp. Cloth. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1920. 

The author of this book of advice for 
writers is the editor of the Girl’s Own Paper 
and Woman’s Magazine, in England, and the 
author of several volumes, so that she has 
had much practical experience, both in 
handling manuscripts and in original liter- 
ary work. The advice she gives will be par- 
ticularly useful to beginners, and considera- 
tion of it may keep them from stumbling into 
many pitfalls. Miss Klickmann’s experience 
in handling about nine thousand manuscripts 
a year, many of them by immature writers, 
has made her rather censorious, and her in- 
struction is largely in the way of telling in- 
experienced writers what not to do, but to 
beginners it is perhaps more valuable on that 
account. “No one,” she says, “can teach 
authors how and what to write ; but some- 
times it is possible to help the beginner to 
an understanding of what is better not to 
write.” Miss Klickmann also tells the be- 
ginner what not to do, and emphasizes her 
warnings by giving horrible examples ot 
crude manuscripts submitted to her in in- 
effective ways. She emphasizes the desir- 
ability of acquaintance with the subject, ot 
thought before writing, of a clear, precise 
style, and of acquaintance with the ordinary 
methods of preparing and submitting manu- 
scripts, regarding which she gives informa- 
tion. Her book is divided into five parts : 
The MSS. That Fail; On Keeping Your 
Eyes Open ; The Help that Books Can Give ; 
Points a Writer Ought to Know ; and Au- 
thor, Publisher, and Public. The book has 
a full index. 

LEARNING TO Waite. Suggestions and counsel fr 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Compiled by Jo! 
William Rogers, Jr. 225 pp. Cloth. New Y 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1920. 

Mr. Rogers has done useful work in c 
lecting in one volume everything that Steven- 























w 








son said in his books, his essays, and his 

letters on the subject of learning to write. 

Beginning with the story of how Stevenson 

taught himself to write, the book goes on to 

give quotations from his works discussing 
such subjects as Craftsmanship in Litera- 
ture, Importance of Style in Writing, Dan- 
ger of Realism, Difficulty for Beginners, 

Writing without Effort, Subjects for Poems, 

the Author’s Method of Writing, Effective- 

ness of Profuse Description, Building a 

Character for a Story, The Importance of 

Narrative, and the genesis of “The Master 

of Ballantrae,’ closing with chapters on sev- 

eral literary subjects and Stevenson’s essay, 

“On Some Technical Elements of Style in 

Literature.” 

THe Reat Evrore Pocket Guipe-Boox. By Wil- 

liam Harman Black. 582 pp. Cloth. New York: 

Brentanos. 1920. 

This latest addition to the valuable series 
of “ Black’s Blue Books” is a handy pocket 
volume, printed in clear type on thin paper, 
which not only covers the best known Euro- 
pean countries, but is the only guide-book to 
Czecho-Slovakia, Albania, Courland,  Es- 
thonia, Finland, Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Rumania, and the Ukraine. There is a map 
of old Europe, with a simple outline map of 
each of the thirty-three new countries. The 
book is a marvel of condensation, with in- 
formation useful to the traveler in every line. 
No important place or object of interest is 
omitted but trivial matters, which take up 
space in most guide-books, are shut out, and 
descriptions are boiled down to a minimum. 
There are travel hints which, if followed, 
will save no end of worries. In short, the 
book is a remarkable example of conciseness 
and comprehensiveness combined. 

VaLentine’s City oF New York. A_ guide-book, 
vith six maps and 160 full-page pictures. By 
Henry Collins Brown. 384 pp. Paper. New York: 
Valentine’s Manual, Inc. 1920. 

This up-to-date and practical pocket-size 
guide to the City of New York begins with 
a chapter headed “ How to See the City In- 
expensively,” but it only tells how to get 
about New York at small expense, for the 
compiler of the Guide realizes that, counting 
living expenses, it costs money to see the city. 
The experience is worth what it costs, how- 
ever, and visitors to the metropolis — now 
the largest city in the world — will find that 
this Guide will give them just the informa- 
tion that they want. Almost every page in 
the book has a picture, and it is filled with 
matter that will be useful to those who 
write about New York City. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 

{[ THe Writer is pleased to receive for review any 

books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
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erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 


ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowl- 


edged under this heading. Selections will be made 

for review in the interest of THe Wrirter’s readers.] 

THe Ruymers’ Lexicon. Compiled and edited by 
Andrew Loring, with an introduction by George 
Saintsbury. Second edition, revised. &79 pp. 
Cloth, New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. a0. 

Ir You Don’t Write Fiction. By Charles Phelps 
Cushing. 85 pp. Cloth, New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co. 1920. 

EnGLanpD. The Blue Guide Series. Edited by Find- 
lay Muirhead. With 75 maps and plans. 508 pp. 
Cloth. London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd.; New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

French WitHout Aa Grammar. By Edgard Leon. 
Including the comedy, “La Femme d’un Artiste.” 
123 pp. Cloth. Kansas City : Warren Publish- 
ing Company. 1917. 

How to Speak Frencu Like THE FrencH. French 
idioms and current expressions, with a list of 
French proverbs. By Marie and Jeatne Yersin. 
271 pp. Cloth. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1920. 

THe Mverrer-Watte MetHop oF Lip-READING 


FOR THE Dear. By Martha E. Bruhn. 282 pp. 
Cloth. Lynn, Mass: Thomas P. Nichols & Son 
Co. 1920. 


THe Story oF Aa Connecticut Lire. By Charles 
©. Eldredge. 72 pp. Cloth. Troy, N. Y.: Allen 
Book and Printing Co. 1919. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 


[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THE WriTeER.] 


Mr. Howe tts. Booth Tarkington. Harper’s 
Magazine for August. 

Tue Posture oF <AvutHors. Charles S. Brooks. 
Century for August. 

THe MonGretian Lanouace. Brander Matthews. 
Scribner’s for August. 

WorK AND Pray witH HERBERT SPENCER. John 
Howard’ Bridge. Unpartizan Review for July- 
September. 

VIEWPOINT OF A SEXAGENARIAN CONTRIBUTOR. 
Rollo Ogden. Unpartizan Review for July- 
September. 

CONFESSIONS OF A SEPTUAGENARIAN CONTRIBUTOR. 
Brander Matthews. Unpartizan Review for July- 
September. 

GARRULITIES OF AN  OCTOGENARIAN Epitor. 
Henry Holt. Unpartizan Review for July-September. 

Witi1am Dean Howe ts. With portrait. Edward 
S. Martin. Harper’s Magazine for July 

THe Makinc oF aA_ Boox-Cotrector. William 
Harris Arnold. Century for July. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF Henry James. E. 
S. Nadal. Scribner’s for July. 

THe Famiriar Letters oF WILLIAM JAMES. 
Atlantic Monthly for July. 

Tue Art oF James Brancn Casetr. Hugh 
Walpcle. Yale Review for July. 
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Unper Srress or War. 
Chauncey B. Tinker. Yale Review for July. 

Tae Nationat Literature. H. L. Mencken. 
Yale Review for July. 

EncuisH as Sue Is 
Bookman for July. 

Tue Romance oF Jerrrey Farnov. 
Bookman for July. 

A Srerra Poet In THE MAKING 
Miller ). Herbert Cooper Thompson. 
July. 

How O tp Is SHertock Homes? 
Bookman for July. 

Dietary Laws oF CHILDREN’s Books. 
J. Moses. Bookman for July. 

Mrs. Humpury Warp. G. M. 
Author ( London ) for July. 

Literary Reminiscences. — I. Ford Madox 
Hueffer. Dial for July ; English Review for July. 

Por AND THE Biste. C. Alphonso Smith. Biblical 
‘Review for July. 

PHoToGRAPHIC TERMINOLOGY. Photo-Era for July. 

From Opera-Comigue to Comic Opera. A Hint 
to the Composers of America. Charles Henry Melt- 
zer. Arts and Decoration for July. 

Tue Coryumists’ CONFESSIONAL. 
Jackson, by Himself. With 
‘for July. 

Tue Rise or Evcene O’Nertt. With portrait. 
Alexander Woollcott. Everybody’s for July. 

Famous 1n A Day. — The Story of Scribner’s. 
American News Trade Journal for July. 

Some Causes or tHe HicuH Cost or PERIopIcaL 
Pusuisuinc. II. and III. American News Trade 
Journal for June and July. 

Tue Latest Novetties tn LANGUAGE. 
Matthews. Harper’s Magazine for June. 

Memories OF Men anv Praces (Lecky, Dean 
‘Stanley, “‘ Ouida,” Froude, Lord Lytton). W. H. 
Mallock. Harper’s Magazine for June. 

Wuat Every Critic Knows. Walter Prichard 
Eaton. The Lion’s Mouth, in WHarper’s Magazine 
for June. 

RoosEVELT TO AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 
Paper. Roosevelt’s Letters, edited by 
Bucklin Bishop. Scribner’s for June. 

Hersert SPENCER — George 
Scribner’s for June. 

Can an Eprtor Be a GENTLEMAN? 
Scribner’s for June. 

Wiitit1am Dean Howe ts. 
man for June. 

Henry JAMES AND THE THEATRE. 
thews. Bookman for June. 

A Note Upon Sry te. 
man for June. 

Tue Suppression OF Books. An 
Henry Litchfield West. Bookman for June. 

Frank L. Packarp AND His Mrracte Men. Ar- 
thur Guiterman. Bookman for June. 

Tettinc Tates — <Asovut Ovrsetves. With 
portrait of W. M. Clayton, Editor. W. M. Clayton. 
American News Trade Journal for June 


British Poerry 
Sroxe. Richard Burton. 
J. P. Collins. 


( Joaquin 
Bookman for 


Beverly Stark. 
Montrose 


Baillie Reynolds. 


VII. 
portrait. 


— Cc. M. 
Everybody’s 


Brander 


Ninth 
Joseph 


1820-1920. Sarton. 


One of Them. 


John Erskine. Book- 


Brander Mat- 


Frederick Niven. Book- 


open letter. 


Turee Periopicats 1n One ( Leslie’s, Judge, and 
Film Fun). With portrait of Frank Leslie. Ameri- 
can News Trade Journal for June. 

Tue Cotyumists’ CONFESSIONAL. 
Stanton, by himself. 
for June. 

Tue Arts OF ILLUMINATING AND BINDING IN THE 
Mrppte Aces. Illustrated. Arts and Decoration for 
June. 

Witiram Dean Howe ts. With frontispiece por- 
trait. American Review of Reviews for June. 

Mark Svuttiivan. With portrait. American Re- 
view of Reviews for June. 

W. H. Huvupson. With portrait. 
Hueffer. Little Review for May-June. 

Hupson: Poet Srrayep into Scrence. Ezra 
Pound. Little Review for May-June. 

W. H. Hupson. John Rodker. Little Review for 
May-June. 

AUTHORS 
April. 

Cuartes GARVICE. 
( London ) for April. 

JouRNALISM aS A Proression. Eric W. 
Quill for April. 

Epitortat StyLte In THE Synoptic GosPeELs. 
Part II, St. Luke. Frederick C. Grant. Anglican 
Theological Review for May. 

Wititram Dean Howetts. With portrait. 
ary Digest for May 29. 

Two Literary SHrines Menacep — Mark Twain’s 
House in Hartford, and Keats’s House in Hamp- 
stead, London. Illustrated. Literary Digest for 
May 29. 

=. hf 
NoveELIst. 
12 


VI — Frank L. 
With portrait. Everybody’s 


Ford Madox 


anp Epitors. Author (London) for 


E. H. Lacon Watson. Author 


Allen. 


Liter- 


HowELts, 
With portrait. 


Journatist, Poet, AND 
Literary Digest for June 


Mr. Howerrs 1n Encranp. Literary Digest for 
June 19. 
Henry James — Serr-REveacep. 
for July 10. 
Rosert Frost, 
Digest for July 17. 
THe “Noset” Dramatists. With portrait of 
Jacinto Benavente. Literary Digest for July 24. 
Witiram Dean Howe tts. With portrait. Youth's 
Companion for June 10. 


Literary Digest 


Poet. With portrait. Literary 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Under a reciprocal plan, American authors 
are to enjoy copyright privileges in Great 
Britain for their works which are published 
not later than six months after the actual 
termination of the war between all the Cen- 
tral Powers and the British Government, a 
date which must be hereafter determined. 

Jay H. Neff Hall, the new building of the 
University of Missouri School of Journal- 
ism, will be dedicated September 1. 
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Nearly one hundred and fifty artists and 
illustrators have formed the Guild of Free 
Lance Artists, affiliated with the Authors’ 
League of America and the Dramatists’ Guild 
of America, with C. B. Falls as president, 
and F. G. Cooper as secretary and treasurer. 

Thomas Hardy reached his eightieth 
‘birthday June 2. 

Three books of Pope’s “ Essay on Man,” in 
‘tthe manuscript, have just been sold in Phila- 
delphia for $55,000. 

The original manuscript of the first story 
in Rudyard Kipling’s “ Jungle Book” — evi- 
dently Kipling’s first conception, which he 
condensed and changed throughout — has 
‘been sold at auction for $4,000 in New York. 

J. S. McCullough, husband of the late 
Myrtle Reed, has sold the picture rights of 
“Lavender and Old Lace” to a film com- 
pany for $50,000. 

Harold Bell Wright, formerly a minister, 
who has secured a divorce, complained that 
his wife didnot appreciate his literary work. 

“A History of Journalism in the United 
States,” by George Henry Payne, is pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. 

“French Literature in the Great War,” by 
Albert Schinz, professor of French litera- 
ture in Smith College, is published by D. 
Appleton & Co. 

“Personal Aspects of Jane Austen,” by 
Mary A. Austen Leigh, is published by E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 

“The Life of Arthur Hugh Clough,” by 
James I. Osborne, is published by the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. It says that the only 
money that Clough ever got out of the poetry 
that made him famous was “a handsome 
sum” received from the Atlantic Monthly in 
1858 for his “Amours de Voyage,” which 
ran in the magazine from February to May 
of that year. James Russell Lowell was then 
editor of the Atlantic. 


Grant Richards (London) has published 
the new edition of S. M. Ellis’s “George 
Meredith, His Life and Friends in Relation 
to His Work.” The first edition was sup- 
Pressed because of an action brought by 
Meredith’s literary executors. 





“The Function of the Poet, and Other 
Essays” ( Houghton Mifflin Company ) in- 
cludes twenty essays by James Russell 
Lowell, now published for the first time in 
book form. 


“Writing through Reading,” by Robert M. 
Gay (Atlantic Monthly Press), gives a 
course of instruction in transcribing and 
writing from dictation, translating, and para- 
phrasing. 

“Frederick Locker-Lamson,” by Augus- 
tine Birrell, is published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

“John Morley, and Other Essays,” by 
George McLean Harper, is published by the 
Princeton University Press. The other es- 
says discuss Michelangelo’s Sonnets, the 
Fame of Victor Hugo, Balzac’s Human 
Comedy, W. C. Brownell, Wordsworth at 


Blois, Wordsworth’s Love Poetry, and David 
Brainerd. 


“The Style and Literary Method of Luke,” 
by Henry J. Cadbury, is published in the 
series of Harvard Theological Studies by the 
Harvard University Press. 

“ Sainte-Beuve’s Critical Theory and Prac- 
tice after 1849,” by Lander MacClintock 
( University of Chicago Press), is a study 
of the French critic’s work during the latter 
part of his life. 

A sixth edition of E. R. and J. Pennell’s 
“Life of James McNeill Whistler,” has been 
brought out by the Lippincotts with more 
new material, although the fifth edition had 
so many additions that it was almost a new 
book. 

“Some Soldier Poets,” by T. Sturge 
Moore (Harcourt, Brace, & Howe), is a 
critical study of the work of Julian Grenfell, 
Rupert Brooke,’ Francis Ledwidge, Edward 


Thomas, Alan Seeger, Richard Aldington, 
and others. 


“Memories of My Son, Sergeant Joyce 
Kilmer,” by Annie Kilburn Kilmer, with 
numerous unpublished poems and letters, is 
published by Brentano’s. 


“Stephen Collins Foster,” by Harold Vin- 


cent Milligan, is published by G. Schirmer, 
New York. 
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“The New Business Letter Writer,’ com- 
piled by A. B. Johnston ( New York: the 
Sherwood Company ), discusses letter-writ- 
ing, writing for publication, writing 
legal and business documents. 


and 


3usiness Writing,” by James - Melvin 
Lee, is published by the Ronald Press ( New 
York ). 

“The English of Commerce,” by John B. 
Opdycke, is an elaborate handbook published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“A Handbook of Business English,” 
George Burton Hotchkiss and Edward Jones 
Kilduff, is published by Harper and Brothers, 

The editor of 
Lewis Oliver Hartman, Ph.D 

‘The Boston Transcript publishes an appeal 
for financial aid for Charles Stuart Pratt of 
Warner, N. H., who with Mrs. Ella Farman 
Pratt edited the Wide 
Awake, now poor and helpless 
with paralysis in his old age. 

The Fourth Estate ( New York ) has pub- 
lished seven articles by Frank W. Noxon 
under the heading, “ The Community and the 
Editor,” in the issues from June 5 to July 24 
inclusive, the first, introductory ; the second 
(June 19), on “Ed” Howe; the third 
( June 26), on New York’s Big Three, with 
portraits of Ogden Reid, Helen Rogers Reid, 
and Frank H. Simonds; the fourth ( July 
3), on Joseph Pulitzer’s Successor, with por- 
traits of Ralph Pulitzer and Frank I. Cobb ; 
the fifth (July 17), on Charles A. Dana’s 
Successor, with portraits of Frank Munsey, 
Chester S. Lord, and Edward T. Mitchell ; 
the sixth (July 24), on Mr. Ochs’s team, 
with portraits of Adolphe S. Ochs, C. V. 
Van Anda, and Charles R. Merrill ; and the 
seventh (July 31), on “Buying Powers of 
the Newspaper.” 


by 


new Zion’s Herald is Rev. 


formerly magazine, 


and who is 


Friedman's, a publishing house in 
New York, begins business by issuing “ The 
Bibliography of Walt Whitman,” by Frank 
Shay, designed primarily for 
brarians, and booksellers. 
The will of Colonel William D. Mann, 
owner of Town Topics, authorizes his ex- 
ecutors to seli the paper if they can get for 


new 


collectors, li- 


it not less than ten times the annual net in- 
come. Former Magistrate Joseph M. Deuel 
is nominated to be editorial director of the 
paper, at $3,600 a year. 

William Dean Howells left an estate val- 
ued at $165,000. 

Charles Garvice left an 
more than $350,000. 

The estate of Mrs. 
valued at $245,000. 

The 


valued at $25,000. 


estate valued at 
Eleanor H. Porter is 


estate of Marjorie Benton Cooke is 
The estate of Dr. James H. Hyslop is val- 
ued at $226,308. 
James T. Du Bois died in New York May 
27, aged sixty-nine. 
Charles Augustus Stoddard 
(“ Augustus” of the New York Observer ) 
died in New York June 3, aged eighty-seven. 


Rev. Dr. 


Rhoda Broughton died in Oxford, England, 
June 5, aged seventy-nine. 

William Churchill died in Washington, D. 
C., June 9, aged sixty years 

William <A. Taylor, formerly managing 
editor of the Associated Sunday Magazines, 
died in Chicago June 12, aged sixty-seven. 

Mrs. Ella Eaton Kellogg died at Battle 
Creek, Michigan, June 14. aged sixty-seven. 

Dr. James H. Hyslop died at Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., June 17, aged sixty-five. 

Professor William Henry Schofield died at 
Peterboro, N. H., June 24, aged fifty years. 

Charles E, Carryl died in Boston July 3, 
aged seventy-two. 

Mrs, Julie G. Cruger Chance (“Julien 
Gordon”) died in New York July 12. 

Rev. Dr. Randolph H. McKim 
Bedford Springs, Penn., July 15, 
enty-eight. 

Arthur Jerome Eddy died in Chicago July 
21, aged sixty-one. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall died in Indian- 
apolis July 22, aged seventy-six. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Cyr Smith died in Brooklyn 
July 25. 


died at 
aged sev- 


William Marion Reedy died in San Fran- 


cisco July 28, aged fifty-seven. 





